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(SECOND PRINTING) 


Me-shin-go-me-sia was the last tribal chief of the Miami 
Indians in Indiana. His reservation, established in Grant and 
Wabash counties in 1840, lasted until 1873 when it was divided 
among individual members of the tribe. Meshingomesia was 
considered chief and the leader among his people until his death 
in 1879. Three of his grandsons married granddaughters of 
Frances Slocum. 
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THE FRANCES SLOCUM TRAIL 


From Marion to Peru, Indiana, along the Mississinewa River, is 
an old Indian trail whieh later became a pioneer route of travel be- 
tween the two frontier, trading posts. The distance is only thirty 
niles and can easily be made by auto in one hour. Many people have 
traveled this route without realizing that it passes through a country 
rich in Indian story and very interesting to those who know some- 
thing of its past. It was formerly known as the Marion-Peru pike. 
It is now better known as the Frances Slocum Trail. 


MARION 

We will begin our journey at Marion. It is a modern city of ap- 
proximately 25.000 inhabitants. One hundred years ago it was merely 
a white man’s trading post with the Indians. It was later called 
Marion, in honor of General Francis Marion of Revolutionary fame. 
Today it is widely known as the home of the National Veterans’ 
Hospital and Marion College, and for her factories, business enter- 
prises, parks, churches, schools and other public institutions. Martin 
Boots was the first settler here in 1825. Samuel MeClure who had re- 
cently come from Ohio to Wabash County soon settled here and 
spent many years as an Indian trader and as the most trusted agent 
for the Indians. To his place of business they would come for advice, 
for trade and for a good social time which often ended in a drunken 
brawl, for here they could purchase the white man’s fire water which 
had most disastrous results upon their health and morals. 

Perhaps the traveler has stayed for the night at the Spencer 
House, the oldest hotel in the city, near the southeast corner of the 
square. From the northwest corner of the square we will go two 
blocks north and are ready to begin our journey on the Frances Slo- 
eum Trail, a modern road, known to motorists as state road 15. 


ON THE WAY 

Here we get our first view of the Mississinewa. A century ago it 
was the highway of trade between Marion and Peru, both for picneers 
and for Indians. But then there were no noisy factories, mill-dams, 
autos, city dwelliugs nor country homes to disturb the red man’s quiet 
journey up and down this beautiful river in his birch bark canoe. 
This river was also used by the early white men to transport their 
goods between these two frontier towns in small boats called piroques 
or in flat boats. Whoever took this water route in those days would 
pass by the home of Frances Slocum twenty-five miles down the 
river. We will make our trip by auto. 
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As we leave Marion, we pass by the city high school and the city 
hospital on the left. A mile farther to the right is the beautiful new 
residence plot known as Northwood and just beyond is the country 
elub. The road curves to the right. We descend the Dunn Hill. In an 
early day this was known as a dark, steep and dangerous road. Near 
the foot of the hill, leading off to the left, is the Peru Pike, that im- 
portant highway in early days. We will continue on the pavement 
and join this road again at Jalapa. 


SUTTON’S FORD AND CONNOR’S TRADING POST 


The traveler should pause. at the iron bridge across the Missis- 
sinewa. This was known in an early day as the Four Mile Bridge, 
and earlier as Sutton’s Ford. This vicinity was the scene of many 
events. Up the river to the right and around the curve was the first 
settlement in Grant County. Here Goldsmith Gilbert, the first white 
man to settle in the county, established a trading post in 1823. 
Two years later he sold his place of business to David Connor, who 
not only enlarged the business but erected one of the first mills in 
the county. For years this was the place where Indians exchanged 
their furs for goods and for whiskey. Here many a fight took place 
among the intoxicated Indians, and many a man was murdered by his 
friend who had been made insane by the white man’s fire water. 
And, if reports are all true, the white man made immense profit from 
selling bad whiskey at an enormous price to these children of the 
forest. Here at this ford was a pioncer school house which after 
years of service was abandoned for the new one farther north. 


MESHINGOMESIA RESERVATION 


Leaving road 15 at the Hendricks School House one mile nortit 
of the Sutton’s Ford Bridge, we soon come to the last Miami Indian 
Reservation in Indiana. We will leave the Trail at the first road to 
the right and drive around this square. One half mile north on the 
west side of the road stood the cabin home of the last Miami Indian 
Tribal Chief in Indiana, Meshingomesia. Here he spent his last years. 
He had two squaws, Tak-e-no-quah and Shickaway. They were sis- 
ters. He was kind to his wives and was known among the white people 
as a good Indian although he was said to be the ugliest Indian they 
ever saw. He was the trusted leader of his people and more than once 
went to Washington in behalf of their interests. In striking contrast 
to his humble dwelling was the modern, brick mansion built by his 
grandson, Nelson Tawataw, just north on the opposite side of the 
road. One mile brings us to Jocina Creek, which flowed through the 
heart of the reservation and on whose banks many of the Indian huts 
were built. It empties into the Mississinewa, three miles farther 
down. : 
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The Indian Village Church. 
The Indian Village Cemetery back of the church where 
rise eer many of his family, and other Indians are 
uried. 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE 


On the hill to the left is the site of the Indian Village, known 
to some as the Meshingomesia Village, named after the chief. Here 
today are the ruins of the Missionary Baptist Church, built by the 
Indians and some of their white brethren. Here Meshingomesia and 
his family attended chureh regularly after their conversion in the 
early sixties. The dilapidated condition of the house today is the 
work of some vandals in recent years. The ruined building somewhat 
expresses the ruins of the Indian interests in general at the hands of 
the white man. In the cemetery back of the church house are the 
graves of Meshingomesia and many of his family. Meshingomesia, his 
aged wife, Tak-e-no-quah, his two sons, A-taw-a-taw and Pe-conga, 
his grandson, Nelson Peconga, and others died in 1879. Many Indian 
graves are unmarked and the entire cemetery is in a dilapidated con- 
dition. 

Just to the east of the church was the site of the Indian Village 
school house where for forty years Indian children and some of their 
white neighbors attended school. Meshingomesia could not read nor 
write, but was very anxious that the young Indians should secure 
learning. He sent his grandson, Wm. Peconga, to an academy and 
fitted him to be his successor as chief. Otho Winger, president of 
Manchester College, taught the last two terms in this old school house 
and the first term in a new brick school house, whose foundation may 
still be seen near the road. Across the road formerly stood some In- 
dian cabins. This village was a center of many Indian activities. The 
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last Indian family to live here was that of Joseph Winters. Mrs. 
! Winters was the daughter of the Indian trader, James Miller, and an 

Indian woman. Her mother was murdered and Meshingomesia raised 

the little girl, Louisa. Some of the survivors of her family still live in 

Marion. Most of the frame dwellings in the country around here were 

erected by the Indians after they became citizens. 

Perhaps you would be interested in the family of Meshingomesia. 

His great grand-father, O-shan-di-ah, once lived at Kekionga (Fort 

Wayne), but moved to the Big Miami River near Piqua, Ohio. He 

once visited George Washington and received a sword from that great 

general. His son, A-taw-a-taw, succeeded kim, but the chieftainship j 

soon fell to his grandson, Met-o-cin-yah. He led his tribe back to th 

Mississinewa about 1780 and here Meshingomesia was born. Metocin- 

yah had nine other sons Hlow would you like to remember their names: 

Ta-con-saw, Mack-quack-yno-nun-gah, Shop-on-do-she-ah, Wa-pe-si- 

taw, Me-tack-quack-quah, Sol-in-jes-yah, Wa-cau-ca-nah, Po-kun-ge- 

ah and We-cop-eme-nah. They lived around here somewhere and | 

somewhere they were buried. When the Indians were driven west 

about 1840, Metocinyah, now quite aged, was granted this reservation | 

for himself and family. He was succeeded by Meshingomesia. The 

reservation was continued until 1873 when the land was divided, The 

Indians became citizens and after 1880 rapidly lost their possessions. 

William Peconga once said to the writer: “Bad thing that Indian hbe- 

came citizen. Indian can’t trade with white man. `? 


THE MISSSISSINEWA BATTLE GROUND 


Leaving the Meshingomesia Village site and turning south at the 
next road, we soon come to the site of the Battleground of the Mis- 
sissinewa. The field around which the road makes rectangular turns 
is the scene of the battle fought on December 18, 1812. General Har- 
rison who was sent to conquer the Indians in the North West Terii- 
tory, sent a detachment of cavalry troops under Colonel John Camp- 
bell from Greenville, Ohio, against the Indian villages on the Missis- 
sinewa. The troops arrived on the 17th and surprised the Indians at 
their large village at the mouth of Jocina Creek, three miles down 
the river. They destroyed the town, killed some warriors and took 
many prisoners. They burned some other deserted villages farther 
down the river, destroyed much grain, killed many cattle and then 


- 
returned to this place to camp for the night. Here they were attacked 
early in the morning on the eighteenth by a large body of Indians. 
After a sharp engagement the Indians fled, having lost a number of j! 


warriors. The whites lost a number killed and many wounded. They 

lost practieally all their horses and had to return on foot to Green- 

ville, Ohio, in the dead of winter, carrying their wounded with them. 

On the south side of this field, on the Trail, is a monument erected by 

the students of the Marion High School. Near by is the home of Mrs. 
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Ann Stelts Lawson, a life long friend and neighbor of the 
Indians, in the doorway of her home which stands on the Miss- 
issinewa Battlefield. From her home she can look across the 
Mississinewa to Connor’s Mill at Jalapa. 


Ann Stelts Lawson, who has spent most of her long life on the Indian 
land. She knew most of the older Indians personally and was their 
neighbor and friend. She can tell you much about the Indians of this 
reservation. 
AN INTERESTING DETOUR 

Returning to the bridge we have a beautiful sight of the Mis- 
sissinewa as it makes a bend to the north with a high bluff on the 
western bank. Here are the ruins of the once active Connor’s Mill. 
On the reservation side of the river many suminer cottages have been 
erected. Should you be more interested in the river road you can fol- 
low it three miles to where it crosses Jocina Creek near its mouth. 
Here was the site of the large Indian village which the troops of 
Colonel Campbell destroyed on the day before the battle. In here 
somewhere is the grave of the noted chief, Metocinyah. Herenow lives 
Mr. C. E. Troyer, thrice judged to be the corn king of the world. 
Taking the road to the left across the river you will soon join the 
Trail again near the Wabash-Grant county line. 

JALAPA 

But those who would follow the Trail will cross the river at Con- 
nor’s Mill, near the Isaac Walton League Grounds, and will soon 
come to the old town of Jalapa. It was once a prosperous trading post 
with three stores, a drug store, three physicians, three churches, a 
two-room school house, and other types of a country town industries. 
Jalapa, named after a town in Mexico just after the Mexican War, 
has gone much like many other pioneer towns. One mile south of 
Jalapa was the home for a few years of Joaquin Miller, who after- 
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THE WHITENECK HOMESTEAD 


ward moved to Oregon and became the world famed Poet of the Si- 
erras. 


A PIONEER PREACHER 


The Trail from Jalapa to Mt. Vernon passes some farms that 
were formerly owned by well to do land owners, such as Stephen Sny- 
der, the Woods Brothers, John and Peter Neff and John Whiteneck. 
The last named was an unusual character in his day. He located on 
the Mississinewa in 1847 and in time owned hundreds of acres of fine 
river bottom land. He erected what in that day was called a fine 
house and barn, which are still in a good state of preservation. He 
was the pioneer preacher of the Dunker Church and in his barn the 
membership had meetings for many years Though he had but little 
education, he was a vigorous preacher and soon gathered about him 
a large hody of members He was generous to his poor neighbors and 
spent much time and money in their interests. He was known as one 
of the strongest men that ever attended the ‘‘log-rollings’’ of those 
days. He was well acquainted with his Indian neighbors by whom he 
was held in high esteem. 


MT. VERNON 


At Mt. Vernon the Trail makes a junction with state road 13. 
This little pioneer town. with a great name, was one time the rival of 
Somerset, but was left behind in the race. One could hardly believe 
that it once boasted a tavern and had several places of business. The 
Dunker Church, which is now unused, was once the meeting place of 
a large congregation. 
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I? the traveler desires to take a side trip, turn north on 13. You 
will soon descend a long hill to the Mississinewa River, passing the 
beautiful Mt. Vernon Cemetery on the right. Beyond the river turn 
east on the first road and you are really on the old Indian trail lead- 
ing from the upper Indian reservation in Wabash and Grant Coun- 
ties to the lower reservation in Miami County. To the left is the re- 
sort known as Pearsgon’s Mill. One mile east and a mile north is the 
Indian home of John Newman and his son, Walter. Mr. Newman says 
he is the oldest Indian in the state of Indiana. He is one of the Dela- 
ware Tribe, but married a Miami woman,and thus secured a portion of 
Miami reservation. Their home is a real Indian cabin, one of the few 
to be found anywhere along the Mississinewa. Two miles east on the 
Indian trail, is the old home of the noted Indian, Waucoon. Here on 
the banks of the river near the famous‘ ‘hog’s back’’or ‘‘devil’s back- 
bone’’. he lived and raised a large family of girls, most of whom 
married white men. He pretended to be a preacher and built a meet- 
ing house for his own service. Many are the stories told of the a:t- 
tempts of this Indian to preach. The old church is now used for a 
barn and across the wav is the burial ground of Waucoon and mem- 
bers of the family. Mr. Ham Crow who now owns this place is a col- 
lector of Indian relies and has many stories to tell of the Indians. 


SOMERSET 
One mile down the Trail from Mt. Vernon is Somerset. Here he- 
fore the white man came the Indians had a little town known as the 
Mississinewa Village. When the white man made a settlement here 
he ealled it Twin Springs, from the double spring in the east part of 
town where the first buildings were erected. For a time it was known 
as Springfield, and then the name was changed to Somerset. Tle 
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present town dates from 1844. It was recognized as the half-way 
stopping place between Marion and Peru. The Tavern in those days 
was kept by a Frenchman named Krutzman and his Indian wife. She 
was a good cook and a good housekeeper and helped to make it a 
popular resort for the pioneers. Somerset served a large area in early 
days and had many important places of business. One mile west of 
the town is a stone house and back of that the remains of an old stone 
mill that was one of the early industries. Somerset is nestled among 
the hills in a quet valley that makes it attractive. There is some fine 
scenery along the river near here. Somerset has become wellknownby 
James Whitcomb Riley’s poem, ‘‘ Among the Hills of Somerset,’’ and 
the community song by Rev. Frank Huston, ‘‘On the Banks of the 
Mississinewa. 
THE SLOCUM COUNTRY 

Some five or six miles down the Trail from Somerset one comes to 
the old neighborhood of the famous White-Indian woman whose mem. 
ory this trail celebrates. Liston Glen Falls on the Mississinewa is a 
park that attracts many people. A sign on the north side of the Trail 
locates the falls. To the right at the next cross roads, is the old farm 
of Rev. George Slocum, nephew of Frances Slocum. The barn which he 
built is still standing on the Moran farm. Here he came and settled 
in an early day, at his aunt’s request, that he might aid her with her 
problems. He did much more than that, for largely through his influ- 
ence many of her family became Christians. Farther down the Trail 
was the site of the Indian School begun by the Baptists for the edu- 
cation of the Indians. This was at the southern border of the Frances 
Slocum Reservation. When the other Miami Indians were compelled 
to go to the west, the government granted to Frances Slocum and her 
heirs one section of land. John Quincy Adams,former president of the 
United States but then representative in the house, assisted Frances 
Slocum in getting this grant. As you look northward towards the 
river you get a good view of the domain of our heroine, but do not 
see her place of residence. 


THE FRANCES SLOCUM HOME AND CEMETERY 

A memorial post on the north side of the road at the entrance 
of a short highway tells you where to turn into the former residence 
of Frances Slocum. Here in the cemetery, on a hill overlooking the 
river, are the graves of the White-Indian Woman, Frances Slocum, 
and her Indian husband, Chief She-po-con-ah; her eldest daughter, 
Ke-ke-nok-esh-wah, and her husband, Capt. Brouillette; the youngest 
daughter, O-zah-shin-quah, and her husband, Wa-pa-pe-tah, later 
known as Peter Bundy. There are many other graves, both mark- 
ed and unmarked. The graves of Frances Slocum and her husband are 
marked by a beautiful monument, erected in 1900, by members of the 
Slocum family throughout the United States. 
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THE FRANCES SLOCUM MONUMENT 

Camillus Bundy, the only living grand child of Frances Slocum 

Just across the road and back of the present farm-house is the 
famous Monument Spring near which Frances Slocum selected the 
site for her Indian home. The size of this spring and the coldness of 
the water end the beautiful view up and down the river make this 
a desirable location for a home. In her later years, Frances built her 
a better home on the hill just east of the cemetery. The place is still 
marked by bricks of the old chimney, about one hundred feet to the 
right of the large tree shown in this picture. 

FRANCES SLOCUM 

Here we must pause to get better acquainted with this wonderful 
woman, the story of whose life is one of the most interesting in all 
literature. She was born of Quaker parentage in Warrick, Rhode Is- 
land, in March, 1773. The family moved to the Wyoming Valley, 
Pennsylvania, on the present site of Willkesbarre, shortly before the 
Wyoming Massaere in July of 1778. Frances was stolen from her 
home by three Delaware Indians, November 2, 1778. Her father made 
a vigorous search for her, but he, too, though a Quaker, was shortly 
afterward murdered by the Indians. The mother and the brothers 
continued the search for many years, The mother died 28 years later 
without ever hearing of her lost child. The brothers, now well to do 
and prominent etizens, continued the search for the long-lost sister. 
Fifty-nine years after her capture, through the efforts of Col. George 
W. Ewing of Logansport, they heard of her and located her at this 
place. She was visited by two of her brothers and one sister, all aged, 
and recognized as their sister, though she did not recognize them. 
They found her thoroughly Indian in all her ways, though living 
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In a home something like this, much better than the 
Indian hut or the ordinary pioneer home of the day, on the 
southern bank of the beautiful Mississinewa, with a bountiful 
spring near by, Frances Slocum lived in peace and comfort for 
many years. 


much better than the Indians in general and being recognized as a 
queen among them. When she was convinced that the visitors were 
her brothers and sister and that they would not take her away from 
her Indian family, she became friendly and entertained them with 
great hospitality. However, she refused to leave her Indian home, 
even for a visit to the home of her childhood. 

The story of her life as told to her brothers and sister is most 
interesting. The Indians who stole her treated her well. After a while, 
she was adopted by an Indian named Tuck Horse and his wife, who 
called her Weletawash. They moved to various places, in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Niagara, Detroit and finally to Kekionga, or what was 
later Fort Wayne. She spent many years on the Maumee and Eel Riv- 
ers. She was at Kekionga when Harmar and St. Clair were defeated 
and saw the vietorious Indians return with sealps and plunder. She 
was there when General Wayne began his victorious campaign 
against the Indians. and with the Indian squaws and children she 
fled to Eel River and other places for safety. She was married to a 
Delaware, but did not live with him Jong. Later she was married to a 
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Miami Indian Chief, She-po-con- ah. When she was adopted by the 
Miamis, her name was changed to Muk-kuns-kwa, or Maconaquah, 
meaning little bear woman. She and her Miami husband moved to the 
Osage Village near the mouth of the Mississinewa. He was chief of 
this village and a great fighter. As he grew older he became deaf 
and retired from active work as chief. He always treated his wife 
well. She soon tired of being with so many people and selected this 
spot where she and her husband built their own home. It became 
known as the Deaf Man’s Village. There were born to them two sons 
and two daughters, but the sons had died young. The eldest daughter, 
Ke-ke-nok-esh-wah, had been married twice. By her first husband she 
had one daughter who was now dead. Her husband was Capt. Brouil- 
lette, but they had no children. He was half French half Indian and 
seemed to direct the affairs of his mother-in-law well. At least she 
trusted him very much. Her youngest daughter, Ozah-shin-quah, had 
had three husbands, but they were bad Indians and had been kill- 
ed in Indian brawls, leaving her with three children. All these made 
up the family of Franees Slocum when her brothers and sister found 
her. She was wealthy for that day, having much land, a hundred In- 
dian ponies, plenty to eat and everything that would make her com 
fortable. She had forgotten her English language and could talk to 
her broi.ers and sister only through an interpreter. 

Her brothers and sister had to return to their eastern homes, dis- 
appointed that their long lost sister would not return. Later her 
brother, Joseph, visited her and brought with him two of his daugh- 
ters. Frances lived ten years after she was found. As she grew older 
her life was saddened by the expulsion of her Indian friends and by 
the mistreatment of her white neighbors. She requested her nephew 
to come and live near her. So George Slocum moved to that vicinity, 
helped her what he could while she lived and raised his family here 
in this frontier settlement. 

Frances Slocum died March 9, 1847. She was buried after Indian 
customs, but Christian services were held though she never accepted 
Christianity. She believed in the Great Spirit and trusted him for 
her future happiness. Her eldest daughter died four days after the 
mother, The youngest daughter afterward married Wa-pa-pe-tah, 
later known as Rev. Peter Bundy. She died in 1877. She was the 
mother of twelve children and through these Frances Slocum has 
many descendants. An aged Indian, Camillus Bundy, is her only liv- 
ing grand child. He considers it a trust to guard the cemetery and 
receives some money from the visitors. Both of hersons-in-law became 
Christians and were licensed to preach. They worked with George 
Slocum and other pioneer preachers for the conversion of the In- 
dians. 

This is an historie spot. Here many of the leading Indians of that 
day visited the White Rose of the Miamis. For many yearstheimport- 
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The Frances Slocum Trail and the Mississinewa River 
looking east just above Peoria. The Frances Slocum home was 
on the south bank of the river as seen in the distance. 
ance of this place was overlooked. but since the monument was erect- 
ed in 1990, hundreds and thousands of people visit this place annual- 
ly. It should be made more accessible by a good state route so that 
many more eould become better acquainted with this wonderful 
story. 


ON TO PERU 

From here to Peru, seven miles, is truly the Frances Slocum Trail. 
For over this pathway she often went to the Osage Village and to 
the Godfroy settlement below. And a beautiful ride it must have been 
to the White Indian and her Indian family and friends. The Mis- 
sissinewa is a beautiful river. The name is musical. It signifies ‘‘fall- 
ing water,’’ because it flowed rather swiftly. It winds now through a 
beautiful valley and again between high bluffs on either side. Frances 
Slocum and her warrior husband selected a most beautiful spot for 
their home, commanding a good view of the river for some distance 
in each direction, and with a curve each way to add to the beauty. 

PEORIA 

A mile away is the pioneer village of Peoria, located on the 
brow of a hill with the river in front. It was founded by some white 
settlers who were bound for Peoria, Illinois, but were so attracted by 
this place that they settled here. Just before reaching the village 
there is a large brick house. This was the former home of the Litzen- 
bergers, relatives of Frances Slocum. To the east was one of the 
earliest Indian trading posts, established by Moses Falk who later be- 
came one of the most prosperous merchants of Peru. Just beyond 
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Peoria is the country home of Mr. James A. Long who for many years 
conducted a successful business in Peoria. He has spent his entire life 
in this community. His father worked for Frances Slocum. Mr. Long 
knows more about this local history than any other living person. 
He owns the land around the Slocum Cemetery and on which we 
found the Monument Spring. 


THE SEVEN PILLARS 


The Trail soon crosses the Mississinewa. To the west one-half 
mile are the Seven Pillars of the Mississinewa. Along the trail the 
traveler sees little but a rather high bluff over which the trail runs. 
Here is a good view of the river and the farming land on the other 
side. But at the east end of the bluff where it descends to the level 
of the bottom lands, walk down and behold the seven pillars. Here 
you will see one of the wonders of nature. The whirling waters of 
the Mississinewa have worked for centuries on the limestone cliffs 
and fashioned real pillars. Many stories are related of Indian events 
around this place. It was a favorite resort where Indian dances, 
pow wows and other meetings took place and perhaps prisoners 
were burned at the stake or otherwise executed here. 

A short distanee farther on from the Seven Pillars is a quiet 
country home known as the ‘‘Dear Little Shack’’ which inspired 
Mr. Cole Porter to write the well known poem, ‘‘An Old Fashioned 
Garden.’’ Farther on is the palatial Porter Mansion and the famous 
Gustin orchard, one of the finest and best in Indiana. At the next 
road leading to the east, let us leave the trail for a most interesting 
visit. 

THE GODFROY RESERVATION AND CEMETERY 

One mile east we come to one of the historic spots of Indi- 
ana Here was tiie presperous trading post of Francis Godfroy, one 
of the prominent and wealthy Indians of his day. His father was a 
Frenchman and his mother was an Indian. Here Frenchmen in large 
numbers settled in an early day, hunted, traded, hobnobbed, married 
and lived with the Indians. They cared little for the land, but were 
content to trade and move on. That is why the Indian liked the 
Frenchmen so well. When other Indians were moved west, Francis 
Godfroy received large grants of land from the government. His 
stoeckaded village known as Mount Pleasant was a scene nf much 
activity in early times. He had trading places in various parts of 
Indiana. At one time he was at Lafayette where he saw a steam boat 
on the Wabash River. He wondered whether such could make a trip 
to his place of business. He offered the owner a half section of land 
if he would make the trip to his home. The owner accepted the offer. 
The trip was made successfully and the payment was made. When 
Godfroy died in 1840 he was one of the richest Indians in the United 
States. He lies buried in the Godfroy cemetery across the road, 
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AN HISTORIC SITE RECITAL 

Prof. Ross Lockridge of Bloomington, Indiana, is giving 
an Historic Site Recital at the monument of Francis Godfroy 
in the Godfroy Cemetery. His audience was made up of school 
children and teachers from Peru, Wabash, Marion and other 
cities. Near by, if not on this very spot, were held some of the 
most important Indian councils of American history. Across 
the road where the barn now stands once stood the Mount 
Pleasarit Trading Post of Francis Godfroy. 


where his son, Gabriel Godfroy, and many other Indians lie buried. 
An inseription on a slab at the entrance of the cemetery recites the 
greatness of this man. He was a large man physically, weighing 
more than three hundred pounds. But he was great in many other 
ways. He was elected war chief of the Miamis to sueceed She-po- 
con-ak, the husband of Frances Slocum. He was generous to his 
friends but a terror to enemies. He felt it was wrong for General 
Harrison to send his army against the Miamis, who had refused to 
help the Prophet and Tecumseh, so he helped the Indians in attack at 
the Battle of Mississinewa. Hc was the last war chief of the Miamis. 

Here on the bluff across the road from the cemetery many import- 
ant Indian councils were held. Here in May, 1812, the representatives 
of many Indian tribes met to decide whether they would join Great 
Britain in the war against the United States. The great warrior, Te- 
cumseh was there and urged the movement. But She-po-con-ah, no 
doubt influenced by his wife, Frances Slocum, and others opposed the 
movement. Tecumseh. disappointed, went on to Canada where he met 
Harrison at the Thames and ended his stormy career. If these places 
could talk they would tell of incidents that would be most interesting. 
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They would tell of the visits and record the speeches of famous In- 
dians such as Pontiac, Little Turtle, Tecumseh, Brant, Red Jacket, 
Blue Jacket. Cornstalk, Cornplanter, Logan and others. 

GABRIEL GODFROY 

In ihe house across the road from the cemetery, the noted Indian’ 
Gabriel Godfroy, spent his last years. He was the son and successor 
of Francis Godfroy. He alsc married a favorite granddaughter of 
Frances Sleeum. They have many descendants, one of whom is Clar- 
ence Godfroy of Rich Valley, Indiana. He learned much from his 
grandfather and perhaps knows more Indian history than any other 
Indian of the Miami nation. Gabriel Godfroy received a good educa- 
tion in his day and inherited considerable wealth from his father. 
For years he lived in a princely fashion at the brick mansion on the 
Wallace estate. Later in life he met with financial reverses and spent 
his last days in the house across the road from the Godfroy cemetery, 
on the site of the old trading post of Francis Godfroy. During his 
last years he was frequently sought by scholars to learn of the In- 
dians and was an honored guest at many public meetings. 

Returning to the Frances Slocum Trail, we are at the old home of 
Gabriel Godfroy now a part of the Wallace Hagenbeck shows estate. 
The barn just east of this mansion is said to cover the grave of White 
Wolf, a famous old Indian Chief who one time ruled over a village 
here. He was a brother-in.law of Francis Godfroy. 


CIRCUS WINTER QUARTERS 

Here are the winter quarters of the famous Wallace Hagenbeck 
shows, now owned by the American Circus Corporation. It is said to be 
the largest show winter-quarters in the world. Here in the rich val- 
leys of the Wabash and Mississinewa, much grain and provisions are 
raised for the shows. Here in this valley back in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Miamis fought a series of desperate battles with the notori- 
ous Six Nations of the Iroquois, who were attempting to extend their 
rule over the entire Mississippi Valley. The Miamis were victorious 
and drove the fierce Iroquois back to the east. 

THE OSAGE VILLAGE 

Here we cross the Wallace Bridge to the left bank of the river. 
On the south side of the river, extending east from this bridge, is 
the site of the old Osage Indian Village. Some say that in its day it 
was the largest Indian town in Indiana. Here Frances Slocum once 
came to live with her husband, Chief She-po-con-ah, but later left it 
for their home up the river. Here were held some very important 
Indian councils. It was later destroyed by the white men. Across the 
road to the west and skirting the foot of the hill is Treaty Creek. 
Here the Miamis and the United States government signed an im- 
portant treaty in 1826 by which the Indians ceded to the government 
much valuable land. By the treaty of St. Marys, 1818, the land south 
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of the Wabash River was to be known as the Miami Reservation. 
The treaty of 1826 did not affect this, but a later treaty did. 


PERU 


We have now reached the end of the Frances Slocum Trail. 
Peru has a good location on the ‘‘Banks of the Wabash,’’ just below 
the Mouth of the Mississinewa. The land on which Peru now stands 
was once owned by the famous Indian Chief, J. B. Richardville. The 
east part of the city was once owned by Francis Godfroy. It is a 
prosperous city with churches, schools and business enterprises. It 
is nationally known as the Cireus City. 

One hundred years ago Peru was an important Indian and fron- 
tier trading post. It had the advantages of trade from the Wabash 
River, the Wabash Canal and the Mississinewa. James Miller of 
Peru, Samuel McClure of Marion and many others traveled up and 
down this very trail we have been traveling. The Bearss Hotel has 
been serving citizens and travelers for more than a century. At this 
hotel Frances Slocum came from her Indian home to meet her brothers 
and sister in 1837 and remained with them two days. Both Peru and 
Marion have among their citizens descendants of Frances Slocum. 

Peru boasts of having the finest collection of Indian and pioneer 
relies in Indiana. This was formerly housed in the court house but is 
now being moved to its new home in connection with the public 
library. Much of this colleciton is on exhibition at the Century of 
Progress World’s Fair in Chicago. The work of collecting this ma- 
terial is largely due to Hon. Hal C. Phelps, now judge of Miami cir- 
cuit court. He knows more about Indian history in this section of 
Indiana than any other man. Fortunate is the visitor who may have 
a conference with this versatile gentleman. 


This pistol and dagger belonged to She-po-con-ah, war chief of the 
Miamis, and the husband of Frances Slocum. They are now theprop- 
erty of Miami County Historical Society. Courtesy of Hal C. Phelps. 


metine Fairbanks Mem, Librar? 


CLARENCE GODFROY 


A great great grandson of Frances Slocum, a great grand 
son of Francis Godfroy, a grandson of Gabriel Godfroy, with 
the pictures of his grandfather and his great grandfather. The 
medal seen on the upper left hand corner of the picture of 
Francis Godfroy was a peace medal given to that distinguished 
Indian by the United States Government after a treaty in 
1826. Other Indian relics are shown in the picture. 


Clarence Godfroy takes much interest in the history and 
accomplishments of his race. He gives addresses to public 
meetings, writes and takes part in Indian plays and pageants 
and makes Indian pottery as did his ancestors. Mr. and Mrs. 
Godfroy live near Rich Valley, Indiana. 
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THE FRANCES SLOCUM TRAIL 

‘‘ There is no place in the Old North West Territory where you can 
travel twenty-five miles on a publie highway along which there has 
been raore history, roniance and tragedy than on the Frances Slocum 
Trail. The story əf Frances Slocum, the Lost Sister of the Wyoming, 
and how she was found by her brothers and sister after a search of 
nearly sixty years, rivals in interest the story of Joseph and his 
brethren. This trail was once the very center of the great Miami Na- 
tion of Indians. The valleys of the Wabash, Mississinewa and Eel 
River made an ideal home for them. The country was healthy. The 
waters abounded in fish and the forests with game. The rich valleys 
made it easy for them ic raise plenty to eat and avoid famine. Here 
they had permanent homes and developed much civilization genera- 
tions before the white men came. Here the bluest blood of England 
and France fused with the Indians to develop a new race. On this 
trail were held important Indian Councils that had much to do with 
American History. Frances Slocum was intimately associated with 
one of the most important periods of all this history and the story 
of her life is one of its most interesting chapters.’’—Hal C. Phelps. 


